expense was infinitesimal, compared with fruitless expenditures to capture the outlaws after robberies had occurred, to say nothing of the bad advertising such incidents gave to a railroad.
In discussing one of the holdups, which in the past had been all too numerous, Mr. Harriman asked me for a detailed description of the Wilcox train robbery, At considerable length I went over the occurrence, explaining the method adopted by the bandits; their pursuit; the killing of Sheriff Hazen of Converse County, who was in charge of one of the posses; the capture of Bob Lee at Colorado City, his trial, conviction, and sentence to the penitentiary; the killing of George Curry ("Flat-nose George ") near Green River, Utah, and of Lon Logan near Kansas City; and finally the capture, near Knoxville, Tennessee, of Harvey Logan, the leader of the outlaws (as merciless and bloodthirsty a villain as this country ever produced), and his escape, after conviction, from the Knoxville jail. In concluding the narrative, I stated incidentally that Harvey Logan was at that time reported to be in Wyoming, either preparing to commit another robbery, or wreak vengeance upon those who had so relentlessly pursued him and the members of his gang.
Mr. Harriman appeared to be intensely interested in the story, and after a few moments he turned to me, with one of his rare smiles, and said: "Mr. Park, there are just two men in these United States upon whom devolves the responsibility for the capture and reincarcer-ation of Harvey Logan."
"Who are those two men, Mr. Harriman?11 I asked,
Pointing his finger at me he said: "The General Superintendent of the Union Pacific Railroad, and" (indicating himself with the same finger) "the President of the Union Pacific Railroad."
Knowing full well the skill of Logan with a revolver,